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Buol-Schauenstein, Austrian minister of foreign affairs. The "Buol project" was based on the "Vienna note/' which was modified by the Russian pledge to refrain from direct intervention in Turkey and merely to exercise the right "of watching that the engagement contracted by the Ottoman empire in the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi is strictly observed." Napoleon was, for once, favorably impressed by Nicholas's unexpected moderation; but the British cabinet, more than ever distrustful of the tsar, turned down the "Buol project" (October S, N.S.), overruling Aberdeen, who to the end of his life believed that its acceptance might have prevented the war.
Diplomatic activities, however, were rapidly overshadowed by military events. On September 14, N.S., four armed steamers, two French and two British, entered the Straits at the request of the Turkish government. In the opinion of Stratford, who was upheld by eminent English historians, this constituted an "evasion" and not a "violation" of the convention of 1841, a subtle and not very convincing distinction. On September 27, N.S. Aberdeen and Clarendon, under pressure from France and without consulting the cabinet, ordered the British fleet to Constantinople. On October 4, N.S., Turkey declared war on Russia and demanded the withdrawal of Russian troops from the principalities within fifteen days. Hostilities began on October 23, the day after the Anglo-French squadrons, which had been intentionally delayed by Stratford, passed through the Dardanelles and came to anchor at the entrance of the Bosphorus. The imperial manifesto of October 20 (November 2, N.S.) announced that Russia had been forced to take up arms against Turkey in order to protect "the sacred rights of the Orthodox Church." The last chance of localizing the conflict vanished when in the battle of Sinope7 in the Black Sea, a portion of the Turkish fleet was annihilated by a Russian squadron under Admiral P. S. Nakhimov (November 30, N.S.). While the Russians noisily celebrated their victory, a wave of righteous indignation swept over France and, especially, over England, Although, unlike Navarino, the Sinope affair was, to quote Temperley, "a perfectly legitimate operation of war" and "is now generally accepted as such/' it was denounced in western Europe as a hideous crime. The Times wrote that peace "was no longer compatible with the honour of the country," and the Globe that Russia was not "accessible to the ordinary motives of the rest of the human family/7 20 The popular press
so Temperley, op. tit., pp. 371-374.